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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A pretty little book from Walter Scott (Limited) by 
| EL Harrison (‘Tolstoy as Preacher’) gives s needed 
rr b to the somewhat exagyerated social and religious 
strines of Count Toletoy. No one denies the beauty and 
os thowe doctrines, but few eil haue readers of 
fin which they are set forth fail to we how almost 
ogly unpractical the good Count can be. It need 
t denied that if we could have a suitable planet and 
ji race of beings, life on his lines might be very 
a we have not a suitable race of beings, and it 
btful whether we have the suitable planet for 
tirely on his lines; and people who tried it would 
he ground to powder. But we very willingly admit 
We need, and must have, n large infusion of Tolstoy's 
G aweeten and humanise our sordid real. 


~“ 


. Fisher Unwin has sent us his ‘Good Reading 
Books, mostly by their Authors '—a pleasant 
and accomplished last year, and now 
Here are over thirty portraits and chatty letters, 
a, criticiams, lifechapters—what you will. An 
l and d interesting book, well worth preserving. Tt 
d at one shilling, in dainty paper covers. 

Emp Tomb; with other Poems,’ by the Rev, 
je Quetteville, M.A. (London : Swan Sonnenschein 
a book of careful versification on subjects a» 
King Saul and the Odes of Horace, Egypt and 
. We cannot honestly say that the book belongs 
mot poetry, as we now understand ‘Poetry, 
snd the presence of imagination and style of a 
wand elevation; but, as we say, it ia a book 
u superior vervification, 


SATURDAY, Janvany II, 


“Waarevte DIT MAKK MANIFEST 8 L087.” ~ Panl 


1666. Paice Tworrsce 
narrowness Which, for instance, leads a man to 
surance , The oon 


The Prol sor 


wientific 
“ay land with such superiority of 4 
scigus memory of man dies with his death. 
aida, But the anounacious memory of nature is faithful 
and indestructible. Whoever has eaceseded in impreang 
the vestiges of his work upon it will be remembered for 
ever’ But, really, is it not rather sleurd to talk of * uncon 
acinus memory’? —as wheurd as George Eliot's moonshining 
when she only 


poetry about joining ‘the choir invisible,” 


sum total of her work tw the 


want contributing the 
general stock, and never knowing anything about it —or 


about anything oles, for ever. 


Someone has sent us œ comic poem, written by s 
Tunbridge Welle clergyman, on ‘The True Church, and 
Her Only Confessional” The dear man did not write it aa 
a comic poem, but that is what itis. And yat thie gro- 
tengas doggerel is in much favour with many good people, 
expecially those who have been led on to it by some of the 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modera.’ The writer is (or was) a 
steong Evangelical, and worries his Cath lie neighbour’ 
with zealous energy. (‘Cath'lic’ is his comic way of 
spelling Catholic, in wait the exigencies of his ver 

In his zeal the runs down ‘The Virgin Mary’ aa 
‘useless’ to the sinner, and says She in nought but 
creature leaven,’ What that means we do not know, but 
the poor man wanted something to rhyme with ‘Queen of 
Heaven’; and then he says :— 


Sensible of misbehaviour, 

She rejoiced in God her Saviour. 
But he keeps her ‘misbehaviour’ a secret ; and here again 
the probability is that he did not really mean it; only he 
wanted a word to rhyme with ‘Saviour.’ 

We will give only one more specimen. He tells the 

sinner to call upon Jesus and to plead for grace ;— 

This will make Him turn about ; 

Christ will never cast thee out. 
t Make him turn about’ is very funny; but it is astonishing 
how many dear people like this sort of thing. We are told 
that this kind of rubbish ix sown broadcast in Tunbridge 


Wells. 

But there is ' balin in U ile. We once more note the 
belief in the presenon of unseen beings watching us Here 
—* decidedly sane vers :— 

are not mediators, 


neg irina 


It is really interesting. The Spiritualist is denounced, 
but his fundamental truth is admitted. We find this 


yee — — 
ener 
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THE EXPOSURE OF MEDIUMS.* 


By Dr. Cant pu Prev. 


— — 


(Translated from the German by O. C. M.) 


From England lately has come the announcement, gladly 
circulated by the German Press, that Eusapia Paladino, the 
celebrated medium through whom a number of professors were 
brought to the recognition of Spiritistic phenomena, has been 
exposed at Cambridge. In a dark sitting, with linked hands, 
she is declared to have got a hand and a foot free, and to have 
used them for the supposed spirit manifestations. 

It may be useful to bring into general discussion the subject 
of exposures ; for the problem it presents is not in the least 
apprehended by the opponents of Spiritism, and has not been 
sufficiently defined by its supporters. 

First, as to the opponents. For them the thing is very 
simple : Spiritist phenomena are impossible; they must thus 
rest upon fraud, and therefore it is only a question of time when 
any medium will be exposed. To such exposure must then be 
attributed a retrospective force ; ie, it must be admitted that 
the earlier séances of the medium had the same character, the 
investigators, who let themselves be converted, having been 
simply duped. 

These positions are untenable. As to the impossibility of 
Spiritist phenomena, there is a petitio principii, an unprovable 
presupposition. It has no value except from the standpoint of 
the dominant views of the day, opponents being only able to 
appeal to what is called common-sense, which is notoriously 
different in every age. Whenever a new truth has been dis- 
covered, common-sense has always talked of impossibility, and 
has always been stultified. The history of the sciences is full of 
such instances. Therefore, said Kant, a philosopher should be 
ashamed of an appeal to common-sense—‘a convenient means 
of putting on a bold face without any insight,’ one of those 
modern discoveries ‘by means of which the most vapid babbler 
can safely enter the lists with the most thorough-going thinker, 
and hold his own.’ Common-sense is juat—common, and in 
matters of science has no judgment. And so fails the conelu- 

mon that Spiritist phenomena must be fraudulent. 

Nor can retrospective force ever be allowed to an exposure. 
It is quite conceivable that a medium at one time obtains 
genuine phenomena, but at another, the force failing, simulates 
them. This belongs almost to the very notion of the profes- 
sional medium; for his calling requires results constantly, 
whereas the mediumistic powers are demonstrably subject to 
the greatest fluctuations, even from hour to hour, as Crookes 
has shown. It is therefore repugnant to reason to give sittings 
at advertised hours, with forces not subject to will.?“ Genuine 
mediume, if not morally restrained, will therefore sometimes 
resort to fraud. Accordingly, exposures have no retrospective 
application, but every sitting must be judged on its own merits. 
The result of one exact trial remains for all time unassailable. t 

When, lastly, it is said that the exposure of every medinm 

is only a question of time, this is, to a certain degree, true, but 
in another sense than is intended, as we shall see. 

_ Also the arguments of the defenders of Spiritism leave 
much to be desired. It is usually said that a medium is as 
little responsible for acts done in his peculiar state as a somnam- 
bulist. That is, in general, true; but it suffices only for the 
jarist, not for the psychologist. The latter wants to discover 
the source of deception. Let the medium be whitewashed and 
exonerated, still there must be shown a psychological cause by 
which he is constrained to — acts, — he — 
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deliberately perform, and for which he can thus not be hel T 
responsible. And this can be shown. 

The impulse to dece ptive acts can either come to the mediu 
from without, or arise spontaneously within himself, 1 
medium notoriously stands under the influence of a generally 
invisible control. Such an influence may be ea a foreign 
suggestion, with thought-transference—of which there are many 
instances—or a possession, usually confined to an organ of the 
body, that of speech, for example, or the arm, as in automatic 
writing. The question, moreover, arises, whether all posses 

sion is not, at root, merely foreign suggestion, transmitted t 
the motor nerves, and stimulating speech or writing. 

But the impulse to deceptive acts can also occur spontane- 
ously in the medium, and, indeed, as compulsion ; a dominant 
conscious idea can, even in waking, express itself in action as 
reflex-movement ; as, for example, in passionate emotion, over- 
coming or inhibiting remonstrant consciousness. And even 
without such violent emotion, an idea can be dominant by 
reason of its mere isolation, or by absence of counteracting 
ideas. Now such isolation always occurs when a single idea is 
drawn out of the normal mental context, attention being com- 
centrated upon it, and the idea being then taken over into 
natural or artificial sleep. I have adduced cases of such auto- 
suggestion in my essay, ‘The Dresm-Oracle.” The last idea of 
the waking life is then the first of sleep, and then not only 
governs the imagination, but can also give the impulse to action, 
as in somnambulism, 

With the medium, the last thought of normal consciousness 
naturally is that now through him Spiritist phenomena should 
occur. This idea with the intense desire for success is taken 
over into sleep. He stands thas under the influence of auto- 
suggestion, which tends to realise itself, being as compulsory 
a foreign suggestion, or as the auto-suggestion of a som- 
nambulist, and so much the more, the more intense the wish to 
succeed, and especially in the case of sceptical spectators being 
present. The cases are numerous of persons who, having 
tormented themselves before sleep with a mathematical, philo- 
sophical, or poetical task, have risen in the night, got through 
the work in an act of dream, and found it completed in the 
morning.“ 

Now here two cases are possible. When the normal powers 
of the natural or artificial sleeper do not suffice to realise the 
dominant auto-suggestion, he will dig deeper, and levy a con- 
tribution from his transcendental powers. So are explained 
the numberless instances of far-seeing and action at a distance 
in natural or artificial sleep, as when trouble on account of 
something lost gives occasion to a dream discovery of its place, 
or when the longing for a distant person, being carried over into 
sleep, results in the phenomenon of telepathy. There is also the 
converse case of a contribution from the normal powers, when 
the transcendental do not suffice, but ask to be supplemented. 
Similarly as regards the medium: Dominated in trance by the 

auto-suggestion of success, and his mediumistic power turning out 
to be inadequate, the normal forces are called upon to supple- 
ment it. We have thus the required psychological cause by 
which a medium can be constrained to deceptive acts, without 
responsibility, and this process is indeed the principal source of 
unconscious solving the problem of many exposures. 

Early in the Spiritist movement such mediums were declared 
by their former adherents to be unreliable, and were dropped. 
Afterwards, the cases in which mediums, unquestionably 
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order to exonerate the medium at all cost ; but an essentially 
similar process occurs with every hypnotic suggestion of a 
medical character, which is realised by help of the organising, 
or vital, force ; the only difference being that in the latter case 
‘there is no externalisation, but the organic process takes place 
Within the body. But in both cases we have suggestion— 
foreign or auto-suggestion—and an animistic phenomenon. 
There is thus presented a problem, and a very complicated 
one, which cannot be solved in ignorance of transcendental 
psychology. The exposure of a proved medium, so far from 
exempting us from further investigation, offers us a new subject 
of investigation. The problem of exposure is much less simple 
than opponents and adherents of Spiritism suppose. There are 
not only the two possibilities, conscious deception or genuine- 
‘ness, but aleo the third of unconscious deception, in which, 
however, we must have proof of compulsion. But, whoever 
‘knows the strength with which foreign suggestion seeks to 
‘realise itself, will attribute to auto-suggestion also a great power. 
f g reke however, to examine more closely the influence of 
* Control.’ The direct interposition of the Control 
— with Eusapia Paladino at Milan. 
ed right and left with those of 
this was against the wish of the Control John.“ 
f Suddenly the medium protested violently, and called 
for „ because John attempted to disengage one 
e Had the medium been in trance, instead of 
the chain would in fact have been broken, as at 
ridge. Unfortunately the reports of the exposure there 
ot exactly show by what process the hand-freeing took place, 
by direct interference of the Control, unfelt, perhaps, by 
diam if in trance, or by her own act.* But no matter, 
fact of the hand-freeing as given, and, knowing the 
‘sources of unconscious deception, it puts me in no 
pasto Eusapia. In my report of the Milan sittings I 
d three possibilities besides conscious deception 
3 and, Eusapia seeming to me a very 
medium, I even then pointed out the danger of a 
osure. Including the process above described, but 
time taken into account, that auto-suggestions of the 
themselves through dishonest actions which 
À to her charge, we have altogether six possibilities, 
‘of them being that of a true exposure. But I do not 
this enumeration exhausts the possibilities, for the 
* eit to other influences, as in the case of the 
app ng at Spiritist sittings. We know that the 
| of — is taken from the medium. They 
nalised Od. Between them and the Od-source 
inuous sympathy. Phantom and medium are in 
as magnetiser and somnambulist, between whom 
an odic blending.+ Physical and psychical 
thus transmitted between them. That which 
relation may also occur in Spiritism. 
punch, and the somnambulist has the 
medium drinks punch, and it can be detected in 
Prick the spirit hand, and the 
*. 1 feels a puncture made 
tiser. Is the phantom seized, the hurt is the 
f thou ad will—transference. The will 
om to obviat een nay, the mere vexation 
e, can result in an act of the medium to 


Her hands were 


it her neighbours, 
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normal powers are not to be used, fails him.* Let an 
ezposare now occur, opponents of Spiritism talk of decep- 
tion, and bresk the stick over the mediom. They ander- 
stand only four-cornered things, know of only one kind of 
exposure, and have no suspicion of the many possibilities 
present, which make the problem of exposure so complicated 

It is thus intelligible that s many mediums, whose genuine- 
ness has been clearly proved a hundred times have 
suddenly, to the surprise of their adherents, been exposed 
But it is also comprehensible that people who have no notion of 
ali these things are unqualified for investigation, and that their 
judgment is to be taken with the greatest reserve, when they 
boast of having exposed a medium. 

Tn the case of most exposures it will be found that, along 
with even proved trickery, 
demonstrable. 


over, 


the genuine phenomenon is still 
And it must be so, if the medium is influenced 
as above described, that is, if the contribution from the normal 
powers is only supplementary to, not substituted for, 
mediumistic power, both being in action. 
the case of Easapia. 


the 
This is shown also in 
The exposers admit that the hand-freeing 
explains only part of the phenomens at Cambridge, though some 
of them are no longer disposed to consider the residue genuine. 
I cannot recognise the validity of this position. When the 
medium Williams was detected at Paris, being found to have 
introduced beards, masks, and costume into the cabinet, that is 
enough to set aside the whale sitting, and one can but wonder at 
the simplicity of the experimenters, by which this was at all 
possible. Here the exposure is plain snd clear. But when 
Eusapia gets a hand free, this facility explains only those pheno- 
mena which occur within reach of this hand, but not those 


beyond, not the phenomena at sittings in the light, and 
not those with a registering apparatus. Now, since 
Eusapia has often enough undergone this exact 


testing, 
the right judgment seems to me to be that of Messrs. 
Myers and Lodge, who were present, and admit the 
exposure, but remark that it does not affect the phenomena 
observed by them elsewhere with Eusapis.? And justly. 

Phenomena having been once observed under strict conditions, 
the fact remains, and no subsequent exposure, supposed or real 

can at all alter it. If the gentlemen mentioned are conscious of 
having investigated strictly, they must decline to give retro- 
spective effect to che ‘exposure,’ especially as the freed hand 
does not account for the rest of the phenomena. It is 
illogical to set up a hypothesis which explains only half 
of the -facts. The exposure, i.e., the hand- freeing, 
may be admitted, yet Eusapia still be acknowledged as 
a medium. There is here no contradiction; but rather, I 
think, is this the right standpoint for the judgment of exposures. 
The problem presented is, how comes it that genuine mediums 
nevertheless often bring their normal powers into cunttibution ! 
If my answer, as above, is the right one, then exposure does 
not set aside the problem of mediamship, but is a new problem 
within mediumship. It is, however, self-evident that with 
genuine mediums the merely apparent exposure is iIncomparably 
more probable than the true one, unconscious deception from 
auto-suggestion or suggestive compulsion more probable than 
conscious desception. 

The phenomena with Eusapis have been recognised by pro- 
fessors of various distinction, such as Ochorowicz, Lombroso, 
Schiaparelli, Richet, Brofferio, Rochas, &c., just as similarly 
eminent men, like Crookes, Wallace, Zöllner, Fechner, 
&c., have been converted by other mediums. She has been 
exactly tested, and this fact is not prejudiced, even if she has 
now been exposed. Only has the problem for investigation been 
shown to be more complicated than was supposed.) It is not 


* Would this be so? Psychologically, I should say that the ilen that 
S ' are to occur, in the mind of à medium, would coalesce with or 
the idea of his own physical passivity in the matter.—Ta. 

t Uufortanately Mr. Myers appears to have withdrawn from this latter 

position. Prof ssor Lodge went to the extr.me limit of rational concession, 

ort of a surrender which, in the case of less calm and distin- 

— — inves'i ators, one might be almost tempted 
as petulant, if not -Ta 

$ That, really, is tha point and result of this long article ; that the progress 

c t apparent contradiction which 


r 


there 
N ee a 
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the way out of the difficulty for the investigator to renounce the 
advantage of dark sittings, in which phenomena are evidently 
strengthened, although they give oceasion for unconscious de- 
ception. Just through exposures can we win new insight into 
transcendental psychology, and thus we shall by degrees be able 
to draw the line sharper between Animism and Spiritism ; that 
is, to distinguish Spiritist phenomena from those whieh find their 
whole explanation in the medium. But certainly dark sittings 
are only for the investigator ; for the conviction of sceptics they 
are quite unsuited, as is shown by the whole superficial report of 
the conjurer who was present at Cambridge, Maskelyne. Such 
dark sittings should also only be undertaken with mediums 
who bave been genuinely tested in the light, because only in 
this case can the explanation of unconscious deception be 
adopted on an eventual exposure, the exposure itself then 
becoming a further subject for investigation. But the trae 
solution of the problem will be found when all those acts of the 
medium, the detection of which was formerly trumpeted forth 
as ‘ exposure,” are produced experimentally, by foreign or auto- 
suggestion, * 

lt may happen that one and the same act of the medium, 
which in the light is of no consequence or is even instructive, 
in the dark appears suspicious. The medium is the foree-spring 
of the phenomena, and may therefore be impelled to bring the 
odio force-spring as near as possible to the object on which it 
is to act. In the light it would be apparent that this is only an 
approximation, the object itself being out of reach of the hand ; 
whereas in the dark this can easily give occasion to an * expo- 
sure.” With Eusapia and other mediums it has been shown 
that even articles of clothing are such force-springs—thus som- 


nambulists use them for odie diagnosis—and often bag (swell, 


out). In the light this fact is easily perceived ; in the dark the 
action of a freed foot will be inferred, 

Unconscious deception not only takes the form of making 
hands and feet auxiliaries. It has other forms which are especi- 
ally interesting when in them deceptive and genuine ingredients 
are indivisibly united, and it is clearly shown that the contri- 
bution of the normal powers is only complementary, not in 
substitution of the mediumistic power, or that the deceptive 
part (Moment) of the process is not the act of the medium. 

Let us take, for example, transfigurations. The externalised 
Od of the medium, out of which the phantom is formed, is the 
bearer of the life-force, and so the phantom must, in the first 
instance, resemble the medium. But this resemblance is, as a rule, 
overcome bya foreign formative principle, and the phantoms take 
the form and features of deceased persons often recognised by 
the spectators. If, now, the Od-source in the medium is in- 
sufficient, or the externalisation encounters difficulties, so that 
the formation of a figure disengaged from the medium is not pos- 
sible, then is the medium himself brought out of the cabinet 
often after being loosed from attachments—as a somnambulistic 
lay figure (clothes-block), and there remains only the easy task 
of transforming or transtiguring him, giving him the traits of 
one departed, and enveloping him with clothes-material. Karly 
in the wovement, Spiritists for years did great injustice to 
different mediums by aseribing this to them as an act of fraud. 
When the phantom was seized, and the medium was found, 
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he recognised, and show myself to the people as if I hag 10 
‘ 

In a modern parallel instance, we are told of the 
le 


faces.’* 
‘One evening, by a bright fire, th 


medium, Mrs. Crooker: 
moon also shining into the room, she was transformed, her 

countenance quite changed its form, size, and character, \ 

heavy, dark seen by all at the 

table. Her who sat next her, when 

she turned “Why, that is my father!" 
Shortly afterwards Mrs. Crooker was changed into an old 

woman with silver hair, she herself being middle-aged 
and having dark hair. These changes took place gradually, and 
while the witnesses were watching her face.’ So also reports 
Cardee of a fifteen-year-old medium, who often took on the 
likeness of her deceased brother, and not only in face, size, and 
figure, but eften, when weighed in this state, had double her 
own weight, her brother, who died at twenty, being far bigger 
and stouter than herself.t The elongation of the body, wit- 
nessed in Home, belongs to the same category. This, together 
with the levitation also occurring with Home, belongs also to 
antiquity. Jamblichus says, that those ‘ rapt by the divine 
spirit’ seem to grow in height or breadth, and are wonderfully 
carried through the air.) But all these things can only be 
understood by our scientific people when they have learnt the 
and that to this belongs the organising 


beard appeared on it, 
son-in-law, 


said, 


towards 


existence of an Od, 
function. 

In such transfigurations and transformations the medium is 
thus used as a clothes-block, evidently for facilitating the task. 
A middle case between this and materialisation is when the 
medium so treated steps out of the cabinet by his normal 
powers, so that again there is a concurrence in the same pheno- 
menon of what is genuine and what is not. But the exposers 
recognise only the latter, making the same explanation cover all 
the facts; which is here still less allowable than to treat an 
exposure as invalidating earlier sittings. 

The most notorious case of this kind is the exposure of 
Bastian by the Crown Prince and the Arch-Duke John at Vienna. 
As is well known, the retreat of the phantom into the cabinet 
was cut off. It was seized, and the medium was discovered, 
with the aggravating circumstance that he had taken off his 
boots. The exposure seemed complete. The Arch-Duke wrote 
a pamphlet upon Spiritism, and only one of the spectators held 
to Bastian, that one being the best informed in these matters— 
indeed, the only one with any information in them at all— 
Hellenbach. He, who had often enough seen the true Bastian, 
knew that this was a case of transfiguration, and wrote, first his 
‘Logie of Facts,’ and then the best of his works, ‘Birth 
and Death.’ I am all the more persuaded that Helon- 
bach was right, because for me the circumstance of tho 
drawn-off boots presents no difficulty, being explained by 
ultra-sensitivity. I know of a case as far back as the last 
century, in which a somnambulist relieved herself of her 
shoes in the crisis.§ Moreover, I was at a sitting with 
a friend, a private medium, who in trance did not take off his 
boots himself, but requested us to relieve him of them. 
Reichenbach says of 8 in general, ‘All gloves are ex- 
tremely . « « « Shoes are to sonsitives 
painful, ene off.’ 

Bastian's case | as is known, in the medium having 

to leave Vienna. A fee of 1,000 florins was sent after him, but 

—as Hellenbaoh told me—was at once returned. The exposure 

wee 3 asad of withdrawing this excellent 
Foe S have 
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appeared draped with n cloth of n strange design. To me this 
circumstance would have had no significance, but the medium 
recognised, with vexation, in this cloth, on which was impressed 
a portrait in the shape of a medallion, an heirloom preserved in 
the family, which had thus been evidently, and probably by 
himself, brought from its repository. In such cases the blame 
is nob necessarily to be rolled off the medium on to the Control 
the subliminal impulse (das Unbewusste) of the medium being 
more probably responsible. Timagine that in this case also, the 
refusal of the medium to give any more sittings was occasioned 
by the fear of being pub in a false position. 

The fact that on such occasions the contribution from the 
normal powers of the medium is only supplomentary, a genuine 
ingredient, insoluble on the fraud hypothesis, being always 
presont, should of itself withhold us from fixing responsibility 
for deception on the medium. Opponents of Spiritism, with 
remarkable poverty of imagination, insist on the explanation that 
the medium gets a hand free. But this is quite worthless as an 
argument for fraud, since not only ‘double’ hands but also 
phantom hands, play a part, and even when the true hand is 
freed, this may happen under the compulsion of either auto- 
suggestion or foreign suggestion. Besides, what can be ac- 
complished with a liberated hand? Not the tenth part of what 

` occurs at Spiritist sittings. Musapia, in particular, has a very 
rich programme. Measure it with that wretched theory of hand- 
freeing, and the explanation falls far short of what has to 
be explained. Tt is highly improbable that a proved medium— 
and such truly is Kusapia—would consciously resort to means 
by which only the least striking phenomena could be effected, 
Tf the medium could rule the phenomena, those within hand- 
reach would be generally dispensed with. This consideration 
of itself should dispose us to ascribe such phenomena—in case 
5 — -freeing in fact is proved to unconscious causes, and 
to me that they are mixed up with the rest against the 
the medium because against his (or her)* interest. 
conscious deception is promoted by the present way of 
estigating with. mediums. Instead of patiently experi- 
ting for weeks and months together, with continual 
surance to the medium that we are prepared for failures, one 
or twice, and by this Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 
that auto-suggestion of the medium which gives rise 
nscious deception. As to Eusapia, especially, I think 
ending her abroad was a mistake. She is a simple 
dlitan, and compared experience proves that she is at her 
for sittings in her environment. It is well known 
intensity of home sickness depends more on the 
tics of a situation than on its amenity. When, as 

ples, the character of the environment is both special and 
pus, the disposition of a medium sent thence into the English 
ecessarily undergo a change for the worse. Already 
. was always home-sick. Brought before a 
tribunal of strict investigators, concerned in the first 
i * vith precautions against deception, the medium falls 
| with the intense desire to stand the test, but with fear 
— are exactly the psychical conditions necessary, 
me get about to produce unconscious deception arti- 

+h a proceeding (unintended) has no sense. I would, 
wnmend the Cambridge investigators to visit 
i Napl , and first satisfy themselves in the light that 
ya y a medium. Then let them sit in the dark, without 
ms, * of hands, Ke. Certainly, things would 
hi be done with hands or feet, and which 
identially worthless ; but assuredly, also, 
h could not be so produced, if Busapia had 
Should it still come to an exposure, 
n the case, but with a wholly different 
people who understand nothing of trans- 
E r havo any notion of unconscious 
fa ne viously conclude from the non-genuine 
of th Simie chareoter, whereas, on 
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the contrary, it follows from the genuine parts, that as to the 
rest, we have before us the problem of unconscious deception. 

The proceedings at Cambridge have been treated by the 
German Press as if in the Spiritist sky the greatest star had now 
been extinguished, and all the earlier defenders of Eusapia had 
been duped by a woman who can neither read nor write. 
Happily. through this account already a think line has been 
drawn, Kusapia only left the English fog“ to be tested at 
Paris by a new group of French investigators. And the head of 
the committee is Rochas, to whom most of all I would entrust 
a medium, and whose writings cannot be sufficiently recom- 
mended. This group of French savants was exactly informed 
by one of the Cambridge gentlemen—Myers—of their observa- 
tions, and Kusapia has nevertheless come through this testing 
It even appears that phenomena in the highest degree remark- 
able have occurred ; of such we are soon to have the particulars 
in a new book by Rochas. 

So we are in presence of the fact that Eusapia has been 
tested almost contemporancously by two groups of savants, with 
the result of opposite judgments. This circumstance must 
necessarily prepure the way for the perception that the problem 
of Exposures is far more difficult than is supposed, that only in 
the rarest cases—and then without genuine ingredients—is it a 
question of conscious deception, but in many cases of uncon- 
scious deception, in connection with genuine features. 


HISTORY OF * SPIRITISM.’* 


We take the following from the ‘ Daily News’ of the 
4th inst, We have not seen the book ourselves, but judg- 
ing from the deseription of it given by our contemporary, 
we should think it of sufficient interest and importance to 
call for an English translation :— 


There has just been published a curious book, the * History 
of Spiritism,’ by Cesare Baudi di Vesme, who in his preface 
relates under what circumstances he became a convert to 
‘ Spiritism,’ and that, after studying the subject from every 
point of view, he felt ita sacred duty, for the good of humanity, 
to write a true and faithful History of Spiritisin, a thing which, 
till now, did not exist either in Italy or elsewhere.’ People, he 
says, are divided into two parties—those who have studied the 
phenomena of Spiritism and believe, and those who have not 
studied them, and do not believe. The only difference of opinion 
among the first party concerns the cause of the phenomena. 
The author divides his history into two parts—the first, ancient, 
being contained in the volume just published, beginning with 
the beliefs, illustrated by all kinds of ghost stories and visions, 
of the primitive peoples, who all, the author opines, believed, 
in one form or another, in what we should now call Spiritism. 
The volume brings the reader to the days of the Apostles and 
Simon Magus. With the utmost minuteness, and reference to 
innumerable authorities, the author searches for the origin and 
nature of the beliefs of savages, of Scandinavian, Germanic, and 
Celtic barbarians ; of the ancient Mexicans and Incas, &e., and 
at the end of his first book arrives at Mahomedans. The book 
is anything but dull reading, being interspersed by many anec- 
dotes. The second book contains the history of the Spiritism of 
the Orient, beginning with India and the Chinese and kindred 
peoples ; the Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians ; Persia, 
Egypt, the Pheenicians, and Etruscans, all come under minute 
research, and this second Book ends with a long description of 
the occult beliefs of the Jews. In the third Book, classic 
civilisation, with its mythology and philosophy, undergoes the 
same microscopic examination, and a high eulogy is paid to 
Socrates, whom the author claims as a model Spiritist. The 
fourth Book criticises the historians of Christ's life and doctrine, 
the miracles, and all supernatural occurrences. 


This curious history is provided with an exhaustive index, 
with marginal indications, and chapter and verse are quoted for 
all the author's assertions. 


comes to us this month in a new guise, 
in form, the size and shape being more 
hitherto. As to the matter, that is always so 
Pets it is iu dieat to imagine any change that would be for 


ear the ps rere. 
‘Storia dello Spiritismo, ' are Baudi di Vesme. Vol. I. Roux 
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AUTOMATIC OR SPIRIT WRITING 


There are indications that what is known as ‘ automatic 
writing will become one of the best known and one of the 
most convincing manifestations of spirit-mediumship. We 
hope so. It is free from many of the objectionable features 
of ‘physical’ mediumship; it appeals to the quiet and 
retiring investigator ; it lends itself naturally to what may 
be regarded as the higher forms of spiritcommunion, and 
may eventually supply the most interesting tests. We 
confess, for our own part, that we retain the greatest 
possible interest in ‘physical’ phenomena; and we only 
wish we had more mediums through whom they could be 
given. We ‘call nothing common or unclean’; and we 
often think that, not real dignity, but small gentility or 
thin folly lies behind the depreciation of the signal (or rap), 
the movement of objects, and the production of ‘spirit 

hands ' whose action can be felt. We are even inclined to 
say that there is really no ‘lower and higher in relation 
to these matters. The greater the scientist, the more ready 
he is to use the simplest appliances ; the older the aristo- 
erat, the less anxious he is about the colour of his hat; the 
higher the spirit, the more oblivious he probably is of 
things high and low. But, still, we can see a great future 


for the simple, clean, quiet, and winsome manifestation of 


known as ‘automatic writing,’ 
———ů—— —ů Bae 


of Mrs. Underwood's book on the — — T. G. 
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similar either in intelligence or disposition; but, in noarl 
y 
all cases, it professes to proceed from intelligences ne 


t now 
of the earth: [5] In automatic writing, 


we find a great deal 
to suggest that much of the so-called literature of the world 
was written by mediams controlled by spirits, many of 
these mediums mistaking spiriteontrol for divine and 
supernatural inspiration; [6] In automatic writing, how 
ever loyally one may follow the directions of the control, all 
that comes should be taken on its merits; the reason and 
the conseience being the verifying standards as n test of 
truth and a guide to duty. 

These, we Say, are facts or suggestions of the highest 
value ; and Mrs. Underwood sets them forth with admirably 
clearness. For want of remembering such vital and obvious 
matters, critics have grotesquely blundered and mediums 
have gone pitiably astray. Hence the special value of this 
book ; for Mrs. Underwood is not only a trained logician 
with a keen eye for a fallacy, but also a disciplined 
moralist, with fine ethical instincts. 
moreover, ‘came to her at a time of life when observation 
and reflection should have disciplined her mind toa state of 
judicial strength and firmness, for she had lived fifty years 
before experiences occurred of a character to make any 
serious and deep impression as to tho reality of extra- 
mundane influence.’ 

Mrs. Underwood's own story is deeply 
Starting with the year 1872, when certain puzzling 
but frivolous planchette experiences occurred, and with a 
reference to her studies in physical science which had 
brought her ‘to the agnostic standpoint,’ she rapidly passes 
on to 1889, when automatic writing of an impressive 
character came, compelling the attention of her husband 
and herself, and compelling, at last, the adoption of the 
Spiritualists explanation. We can hardly venture upon 
the attempt to indicate the nature of the communications 
obtained through Mrs, Underwood. communications 
which surprised, vexed, and delighted her, by turns, As 
we go through these (and they are here by the hundred, 
chiefly as questions and answers) we cannot wonder that 
physical science had to submit to corrections or enlarge- 
ments in Mr. and Mrs, Underwood's minds, and that the 
agnosticism of both these intrepid thinkers melted away. 

These twenty-five Chapters cover a wide field, but in the 
orderly way which reveals the experienced journalist and 

methodical scholar. There is no excitement, no 

„ and never a suggestion of vapouring: but the 

case ia presented as though it had to go before a Court of 
Appeal. The merit of the book is considerable, and 
some of the which diseuss great depending 
such as ‘Does Science explain this?’ ‘The 

of God,’ ‘Spiritual possibilities,’ and 
* are fine examples of the uses 

answer the question cui bono? 
automatic writing were carried on 

mind, and shrewdness dis- 

— — results would be 

to “tho cause’ | 


These exper iences, 


impressi ve. 
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t SPOOKS * IN RUSSIA. 


The following narrative from * Psychischo Studien’ has 
heen translated into German for the pages of that journal by 
Horr Adolphe Adelheim from the original Russian account 
of his friend Herr J. A, von G., in Kief. The translator 
Ruarantees the bona fides of Horr von G. who he states is a 
person of high honour, Although the full names and 
addresses are not published they have been supplied to the 


editors of + Paychisehe Studien’ for use at their disere- 
tion »— 


During my student days, at Bjoloja-Zerkow, in the spring 
of 1889, a certain Herr R. died in a house opposite the one in 
which T and five other students lodged. Through fear at the 
prospect of remaining under the same roof with a corpse, or for 
some other cause unknown to me, the widow of the deceased 
dame over and stayed in our house until after the funeral of her 
husband. She occupied the room to the left of my sketeh. 
Noxt to it was the room of two of my comrades, and between 
the latter and my own room was the sleeping apartment of 
three younger student companions. 


Ground Prax or Rooms AND Onseots REFERRED TO IN REPORT. 
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Corridor, House door, 


b b, Bookshelves, e, Stove. d, Table with lamp. 
a the younger students, A, Table with lamp, i, Bed. 
the dumb-bells were kept. J. m, Tables with lamps 

por, p, Table. y, Stove. <> Windows. |I Doors. 


ob As soon as they lit up 
ra g for the cause remained 
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about the floer, making a great uproar. When a light was 
struck all became quiet, and farther investigation, in order to 
find a cause for the disturbance, remained again fruitless. No 
cats, which might perhaps have caused the noise 


, were found 
in the apartment, 


I then told what had occurred in my own 
room, and requested them to keep everything from the three 
younger lads who slept in the intervening chamber,so that they 
might not be upset. One of the latter, however, asked mo in 
the course of the same day what the noise was about in the next 
room, as it had awakened him several times, 

In the evening of this same day, at the request of both of 
my comrades, two classmates, Za. and Pe., came to pass 
the night with them, and slept on a shakedown beside the stove 
(position marked with an asterisk). Before undressing | searched 
my room in the most careful manner, as I ascribed the incidents 
to a practical joke on the part of my companions, but nothing 
in the apartment appeared to justify this notion; I found 
nothing of a suspicious nature. After getting into bed I put 
out my light. This was scarcely done when the lower end of 
my bed was raised from the floor, set down again at once, again 
raised and replaced ; it was, in fact. a kind of see-saw motion. 
I at once re-lit the lamp. Everything was quiet, but there was 
nothing to be seen under the bed. I thought I had been 
deceived, and, after taking a tarn in the courtyard for a little 
fresh air for a minute or two, I went back to bed, as I was very 
tired. The lamp was scarcely extinguished when my bed 
began again to heave At the same time the kettle 
rattled on the stove as on the previous occasion, only 
louder. As the affair began to be uncanny, I left my room, 
walked through the adjoining chamber where the three young 
lads slept soundly, and tried to get into the next apartment 
where my companions, St., Go., Za., and Pe., were, but found 
the door locked, and as I heard no sound inside, | did not wish 
to awaken my friends, and returned to my own room, covered 
myself up with the blankets and tried to sleep, thinking that I 
must have been mistaken, seeing that I could discover nothing 
to account for the disturbances. Suddenly l felt asif something 
flew close to my head between the bed and the walland down on 
the floor. I immediately stretched my hand up and down 
between wall and bed, and rummaged along the floor, where I 
found a cardboard box which always lay on the bookshelves. At 
the moment when I was lifting this up I heard a frightful noise, 
caused by the whole of the shelves with their contents being 
thrown on the floor. (In the morning the shelves, lying on the 
floor amid a chaos of hooks and other objects,showed that it was 
no illusion,) It was now all up with my courage. As quickly 
as I could I left my bedroom and sought admission to that of my 
comrades, to whom I told in a few words what bad happened. 
All four, in their tarn, complained of the uproar in their own 
chamber. It seemed as if flower-pots were thrown about and 
plaster torn from the ceiling. In the light everything was quiet, 
and there were neither flower-pots nor plaster fragments visible. 
I lay down with my friends beside the stove. We did not light 
the lamp as we were curious to find if anything further would 
our. Suddenly the dumb-bells began to move, rolling around 
the room until we realised that they were coming in the direction 
of those who lay beside the stove. I stretched out my arm and 
caught hold of one of them, while Za. caught hold of the other, 
and we placed them both beside the stove, Again the flower- 
pots seemed to be thrown about, until gradually all became 
quiet. I remained until dawn and then left in order to get, if 
possible, one or two hours of sleep. When I got into bed I 
heard sounds as if the two doors, sl and 22, were violently 
opened and shut, and in the morning my friends told me that 
after I had gone from their room the door o was also noisily 
opened and closed, The door o was securely locked and bolted, 


as was the case with the door 22. After that we were happily 
left undisturbed. 
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DECEASE oF MR. _ WENRY J NEWTON. 
to have to record the sudden decease of Mr. 
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A NOVEL FUNERAL SERMON 
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“The New Umìtr > says O Wae whem & Merai 
thinker dies, they are often at a los what to de for a 
able minister. Gea A Geer, an addony farmer in Western 
Minnesota, had sach streng opinions against the old-style 
teaching. thet be prepared a statement of his own, ana re 
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sur- 


ving ì in the neighbou 


quested tha: a thoaghtfa! Aer hivi 
town of New Parmesville. should baad it, and add — ne 
marks of his own ashe thoaght best After the reading 
and the address were conchaded, a number of bright 

img people took the speaker by the hand and 
that it was the best funeral rmon ther ever heard” 
following, with a sligh? omission of twa is the dixwarse — 


is m itself pet to 


think- 


assamed him 
The 


Death is as natural as birth, and therefore 
be coated evil 

— before as stand, vedad r impenetrable shadows. the 
Gark portals of exi: from non brief existence, and thrvagh these 
portals we ace our Friends an Grades vanish one br ome ueta 
we all fodjow thems m — band whether have gone unt- 
Jess molbems snore man appeared apon this giote. 

Meaptme the baman race, being perpetually renewed, knows 
De dm rte ond fuels no joss im the death of any individual 
member of it, however Dlustmeas and highly gifted with genias 
de may have been. Nawe. the imscrmountable and mute, gives 
ne sen af regret ot of remembrance of the innumerable milhons 
of bangs whom sbe has borne snd matored im the past ; bat as 
fresh anà vigorous as ever, she is continually welooming new- 
comers to her mixed domain of good and evil joy and sorrow, 
to trend the roctine of Life as i it were something new and 
inexperienced. In view of the brevity and uncertainty of life 
from day to day, and of the mystery and certainty of death, 
after a few short years, the energy, bopefulmess, and activity of 
the heman race are something wonderfal. 

Why is this so! Becsuse we find this life itself is good and 
desirable. Everyone who has made the most of it, so that in 
ler it he cam sap. I bave really lived,” has been a guest at 
the table of lige, where the sents, as well as the bill of fare, are 
unlimited. We all should feel thst it is better to have lived 
than notte have ed. I: is a ceaseless inevitable change, and 
zs comnpietement js death. like the seasons. 

Swiftly rams the tìde from infancy to cold age. We start on 
the journey, serroanded by friends and relations who leave us 
one by ome. As we press onward the memory of these grows 
dim, the parting pangs are made jess hard to bear, and when we 
reach the sammit and look down Hes western slope to the golden 
sunset, bow few are left of those who were with us when we 
started. Aged father and mother. coa whose brows the diamond 
crown of pears rests in honour, recall the friends of youth on 
the grest Argosy, which spreads sts sads of promise invoking the 
winds to waft it over but few remain. We recall, 


propitious seas, 
only to remember the wreckage of their hopes or the diverging 
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WHAT THE THEOSOPHISTS 


x5 — 
the last numbers of 


ons of doctrinal 


Most of the articles in 
Theosophist dare either elaborati 
expositions of — theology, 
spectacles, and for these we feel constrained to 
to those magazines themselves, confining oar 
in future, to matters which, for ome reason or othe 
of general interest to Spiritualists 

Colonel Olcott, in ‘The Theasophist,’ 
and ssucer incident.’ A cup and saucer 
were, it is declared, dug up at a picnic in India from amo 
the roots of trees, where they had been suddenly and pheno- 
menally buried at Madame Blavatsky’s bidding, or request, by 
‘the Masters of Wisdom.’ We now learn that two of the 
party, who were active in the digging out, were sceptical even 
at the time, believing that a tunnel might have been ran from 
the ‘brow of the hill,” and the articles thus placed ia fu. 
Nobody. however, seems to have thought of looking whether 
any evidence of such tunnelling existed—a rather characteristic 
oversight ! 

Mr. Leadbeater writes interestingly about ‘Auras’; his article 
would be very valuable were there any certainty that the things 
he describes exist at all except for himself, as the result of that 
training which he and other Theosophists talk so much about. 
and which, as distinguished from ‘ development,’ seems, like 
hypnotic ‘education,’ to be the setting up, in a predetermined 
direction, of a series of internal perceptions and trains of thought. 
Mr. Leadbeater has shown elsewhere that he sees the invisible 
world exactly as it may be inferred from the writings of Madame 
Blarateky to exist, and we are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that the human urs arrange themselves for him in a series 
of seven, corresponding to the ‘seven principles of man; for 
although the author can oognise only five intermingling auras, 
he seems nome the less certain that the other two exist. Mr. 
the old idea, revived hy Madame Bla- 
n is the ‘organ’ of the ‘Jiva’ or life 
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VS movements construe into Mudras ; let my walks be oon- 


sk 00 as coming round thee in veneration ; m. av what I eat i . duty now, Mrs. Besant thinks, is to undo the evil he 
ane 1 Arinx be accepted as offerings to thee ; my lying down be has done, by ‘training’ the animals to live together in peace 
wy fon before thee ; all my enjoyments be for thee ; so that now devour one avother, and by training the vegetables to 
a my actions be considered as thy worshiy *. beauty and utility! Surely Mrs. Besant uo longer — in the 
Tr is no doubt true that all that we do should be done for world which we ordinary people inhabit, and of which history 
mour and glory of God’; but the iat way of stating and science treat che evidently lives in the world about which 

sition seems to open the door to abuses ! Hans Andersen tells so charmingly in his Fairy Tales 


K ring to Lacifer, we find the Mars-Mercury controversy oo 
~ A young Hindu chela of Madame Blavatsky once went A SPIRIT RECOMMENDS THE ‘VIOLIN TIMES’ 
m Sinnett in India as an emissary of the Mahatmas, and — 


* . * ~ * * * 
ds to time delivered letters to him purporting to come Madame Polonaski, of 38, Warwick-road, Earl's Court, 
— + ` 7 } ` 
teachers, One of those letters stated that this earth wife of the proprietor and editor of the Violin Times has 
of seven globes round which the ‘life-wave’ passes, kindly sent us a letter received by Mr P *olonaski on 


humanity on its crest ; and that Mars and Mercury are December Ilst last, from Cavendish, Maha USA. 
“earth's chain,” the other four being at present 
marity.” This teaching is pronounced by Madame 


in her ‘Secret Doctrine’ to be wrong, and to be 


Madame Polonaski, who is herself a Spiritualist, very 
rightly thinks that the letter will interest oar readers. We 


ly Wrong, since no planet of the earth's chain but the give it without further introduction, as it satficiently ex- 
À * ee * . ~ ji 
exists on the material plane. It seems that an in- plains itself :— R nad USA 
the original Mahatmic letter has brought to light the Ma. E. Pouox year cry o5. : 
N ` : 4 . Dh LON ASKI, ember tè D 
Noe 2 ‘the leading class of humanity” has a D a * . * SONA; a: < * 
> . - * h first te vog y tor c 1 vu, 
ion of its own, and that it was to this leading —— r 
* it t} : Madame Blavatsky alluded when she should pai 0 ask you a question, and hope ) you w iW excuse me 
t Garth was the only one of the seven ` globes’ that for the liberty I am taking. za Wen oat aoe xA 
terial plane. We congratulate Mrs, Besant upon months ago I wrote you for the Violin Tunes. I received the 
f st CODY Ves N i fx 4 iN et Ne sh tx al 
mf this itl difficulty, but we quite agree with her first copy yesterday, and found all correct, Now I wish to tell 
possible to clear the matter up to the satisfaction Jon how I came t subscribe for it, You may not believe all I 
stim r — tell you, but what I am trying is not to make you believe, bat 


ater finishes his thoughtful article upon ‘Dreams.’ to ask for information. I have never (or had never) seen your 
ss a fact well known to Spiritualists :— work, the Violin Times,’ or even heard of it, nor the street or 


F he ee Aink en number, Ke., but a spirit of the name of Margaret Denning,’ 
; let him will * that the outer Who claims to have lived in England some fifty years ago, and 


inn become a shell to protect him from who was (and is) a Violinist, gave me the address, and requested 
of influences from without, and aurio matter me to send for the Violin Times ; gave me the number and 
ghts : a shell will really be formed around street as I sent it. She is teaching me the violin now, and Lam 
m will bo excluded. writing you expressly to find out if you ever knew or heard 
srialising tendencies of our day ofa violinist of that name. She says she was a good violinist, 
to substitute a Shell (blessed but not a celebrated one, and was not particularly known out- 
a ages have Side of her own immediate vicinity, Will you please answer 
this letter, as I Am anxious to learn whether such a person as 
* Margaret Denning ' was known in England !—Yours truly. 
A. R. NI. 
If any of our readers should be able to supply the re- 
quired information, we shall be pleased to receive it, and to 
communicate it to Madame Polonaski for transmission to 
Mr. Snell. It is to be noted that Margaret Denning’ ad- 
— that *she was — —— known outside of her own 
vicinity * 8 tly she has not said 
cin Té Mr, Snell could 
m he it would materially assist 
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AN INDIAN WONDER-WORKER IN LONDON. 


Professor Bhise, of Bombay, who is making a short stay 
in London (at 317 Norwood-road, Herne Hill), called at 
our office a few days since and afforded us the opportunity 
of a little pleasant chat with him. He is a gentleman of 
education, but does not profess to know much about the 
marvels said to be witnessed in India, which he seems 
inclined to attribute to the exercise of a species of black 
magic. But he has wonders of hisown to exhibit, with the 
view of showing how the senses may be deceived by purely 
natural processes. He is at present giving illustrations to 
clubs and private parties; and here is a narrative, kindly 
supplied by a correspondent, of what was witnessed a few 
evenings since at the residence of Mr. Arthur Harter, in 
Eaton-square :— 

A globe of plaster, which stood on a small, brilliantly- lighted 
platform, in full view of the company, gradually assumed the 
form and appearance of a living head, that of a girl with merry 
eyes and broad grin. Ina few minutes the head began to lose 
its apparent intelligence and beautiful complexion, and slowly 
took the form of an ordinary flower-pot, in which a small tree 
was seen to grow, and to put forth in due succession leaves, 
buds, and blossoms, The pot and tree were then mysteriously 
transformed into a glass bowl, filled with water, in which a fine 
gold fish was presently seen to be swimming. Another change 
followed, the fish bowl changing into an iron cage in which 
birds were flying about. Lastly, the birds disappeared, and 
from the case emerged the human head! Every object, as it 
mysteriously appeared, was critically examined by the specta- 
tors, seeming to fade and dissolve and gradually to grow again 
into some new form without revealing the slightest clue as to 
how the marvel was effected. The Professor also exhibited his 
wonderful telescope, by means of which a spectator was 
enabled to see through any opaque body, and great surprise was 
evinced when the instrument was taken to pieces and shown to 
the audience without revealing any peculiarity in the mode of 
its construction. 

Professor Bhise is a Spiritualist, but he has never 
witnessed any physical manifestations or materialisations, 
and is especially desirous of doing so before he leaves, if 
any of our readers will be kind enough to afford him the 
opportunity. As to his own ‘ marvels,” he does not pretend 
that they are anything more than simple Illusions, invented 
by himself and carried out in strict accordance with 
scientific principles. These Illusions have excited great 
interest in the Bombay Presidency, and the Professor has 
been presented with a gold medal and an address by the 
Udyog-Vridhi Sawastan-Society for the encouragement of 
Indian Arts (Poonah). 


THE LAST SPEECH OF SOCRATES. 


In another world they do not put a man to death for asking 
questions ;* assuredly not. For besides being happier in that 
world than in this, they will be immortal, if what is said be true. 
ere 
a no evil can happen toa either 

my own 
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A PHANTOM RAILROAD ACCIDENT, 


From ‘The Detroit Tribune,’ ‘The Metaphysica 
Magazine quotes the following signed story of a phant om 
i 

railroad accident :— 


On October 16th, 1888, I was employed as a night te legraph 
operator at ——, III., with hours from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. On 
this evening I had been reading Robert Elsmere,’ and haj 
read, perhaps, twenty-five or thirty pages of it, and had 
just laid aside the book to reflect upon the work when I saw 
it was nearly twelve o'clock. I answered a call that one of the 
boys ‘sprung’ on me. After finishing up this work I looke] 


out to see if everything was safe for the passage, saw that all 
switches were in position, all signals displayed, and was about 
to turn to some other business when I saw approaching what 
appeared to be a train from the west. I looked in the opposite 
direction and saw another train approaching. This surprised 
me, as I knew that there was no regular train due until twenty. 
five minutes past twelve, and I had not heard of any extras on 
the road that night. As they came nearer I saw that the one 
from the west was a stock train, and the one from the east was 
a light train of only the engine, caboose, and one freight car. 

Then I noticed that I could see through the cars, that they 
were not solid as an ordinary train. In a moment more they 
had come together right in front of the window of the office, 
within ten feet of the chair in which I was sitting. There was 
not the slightest sound, but I saw the engines strike and stop ; 
saw the cars piling up ; saw one engineer attempt to jump as he 
was caught by the cars and pinned against the boiler-head ; saw 
a car double against the one that had caught the engineer in the 
same manner that the blade of a knife doubles as regards the 
handle ; saw a brakeman caught between the cars that doubled 
up; saw one of them slide over or across the other, forced by 
the cars behind ; saw the nameless appearance of the man, after 
this action ; saw a car fall against the water-tank and tip it over; 
Saw a portion of the boiler-head or front detached and come with 
terrible velocity towards the window; felt the shock as it 
passed through the window and by the chair in which I was 
Sitting ; saw the surviving train-men as soon as the cars stopped 
begin to carry the dead towards the door of the waiting-room., 
through which they passed without opening the door or making 
a sound. 

I started to go into the waiting-room, when I stumbled upon 
the body of a man lying upon the floor. I looked carefully, 
saw that he bore on his coat the pin of the O. R. T., thereby 
proclaiming himself as an operator. As I looked I recognised 


not heard for a long time, by the name of Frank Willard. 
While I looked there came into the office two men, who picked 
up the body, carried it to the waiting-room, where I siw them 


re 
I then went into the office, looked at the clock, which 
T sat down at the key, called up the train- 


the * 
killed there about 3 I asked my relief 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents, and 
and sometimes publishes what he does not agree with for the purpose of 
presenting views that may elicit discussion, } 


Shadow Photographs. 


Sm. — Please allow me to say, in answer to ‘ Verax, that it 
is not at all necessary for ‘Z.’ to take the photographs at his 
studio. He is in his sixty-fourth year; he has a clever wife, a 
good operator, and four sons, and they think . better out of 
the business. sZ 


j The Theosophists. 

Sin, —I see in Llaur for December 14th, that the miser- 
able bickering’ in the English ‘Theosophist ' fills you with 
pain and regret to see how low the Theosophical Society appears 
to have fallen. 

Would you allow me to point out that the vast majority of 
Theosophists who, in Europe, India, and Australia have been 
unable to follow Mr. Judge and his friends in the late split in 
the Society take no part in these personal recriminations, neither 
in their magazine, ‘ Lucifer,’ nor in ‘The Vahan’? They are 
content to hold a dignified silence in the face of an infliction 
which their principles prevent them from resenting and their 
philosophy from deploring. Tuos. WILLIAVs. F.T.S. 

Astrology.— The Stars in their Courses Fought against Sisera. 

Sin, — Students of Astrology will, I think, read the following 

with interest. 
In September, 1888, I set the horoscope of the present 
Emperor of Germany, and the following is the interpretation of 


roi me, as en down at the time ; the original is open to 


y Een, and the native -will come to grief, in 
jite of the help he will meet with from true friends. Both the 
s are afflicted, the Sun by the opposition of Saturn, and 

on by the opposition of 3 Mars throws a trine 
he Moon, and ial Jupiter 1 is in trine to the Sun : this will help 

msiderably ; but Mercury is very weak, and Mars is in 
r ato Venus, with Jupiter almost in opposition. His 
nt is bad, and he will make many mistakes, I fancy. 


hink there is evil coming shortly to the Empress, or else 
her children, or it may be that this may strike even 


irect T. L. Henry. 


J» 


Communications in Unknown Languages. 


am afraid that you will fnd me intruding far too 
pages of your most valued journal, but I thought 
duty to give my small mite to the solution of the 
“Has ko Spiritualist ever received a communica- 
e with which he was quite unacquainted ?’ 
studied that wonderful book, ‘The 
orst,’ by Justinus Kerner, and to those of your 
0 not sufficiently intimate with the German 
shall just mention the few lines of this book which 
the debated question. 

who has read the beautiful book by Mary 
e Pionvers of the Spiritual Reformation,“ will, by 
that no man could be more trustworthy, 
rable than Justinus Kerner, and we may 
ly when he tells us as follows :—- 

told me that the whole inner 
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peasants speak it, not real German (Hochdeutsch). In writing 
her mystical language she made use of numbers and most 
curious cyphers (zifern), which all are to be seen in the 
interesting book I have mentioned. 
Hoping that these imperfect communications might be of 
some little use, I have sent them to you. 
Mapane pz C. 


Denmark. (Editress of Frs de to Verdener ) 


‘An — for Re-incarnation’ 


Sir,—The ‘Argument for Re-incarnation’ in ‘Licur’ of 
December 28th is one of the most puzzling of the many per- 
plexing articles on the question of Re-incarnation that have as 
yet appeared. It may be difficult, even impossible, to prove or 
disprove this doctrine to everybody ‘on demand,“ but it is 
surely not so very difficult to see whether we think about it 
legitimately. 

Mrs. Dinning has taken note of the just complaint that in 
discussions on Re-incarnation ‘ there is nothing but theory, and 
no facts are given’; shealso takes it as a matter of course that 
on such an abstract subject it is difficult to give facts, and does 
not know whether her own experiences in relation thereto 
would be considered as coming under the category of fact. 
Then follows the astounding statement: But this I know, 
that all dependence on the reliability of spirit teachings or com- 
munications must, in a great measure, hinge on our belief in the 
truthfulness of the spirit of whom Iam about to write.’ That 
is to say, all dependence on the reliability of spirit communica- 
tions must hinge, in a great measure, on our belief in the 
truthfulness of Mrs. Dinning’s declarations—for this is precisely 
what the matter amounts to. 

It seems necessary (preposterous though the necessity be) to 
protest that Mrs. Dinning's interpretation of the curious ex- 
perience she has related is merely a personal affair, and may 
have no validity fur the general mind. Indeed it is needful to 
assert that the bare postulate of communion with El Hakim 
and Von Schieler is inadmissible as a basis on which to build 
an argument for a doctrine so heterogeneous to our organised 
knowledge as that of Re-incarnation. Supposing El Hakim to 
be a real individualised spirit, consciously communicating 
through Mrs. Dinning—in support of which supposition there 
is, however, absolutely no evidence given—before a message 
from him could be invested with any authority, we should 
require satisfaction on at least these three points ; first, correct- 
ness of the reported message ; second, truthfulness of the com- 
municators character; and third, the soundness of his 
knowledge. It is hardly necessary to remark that we have not 
on one of those points any of the assurance requisite. But 
observe that, granting the fact of El Hakim's existence, 
the fact of his communion, the fact of accuracy of the 
communication, and the further fact of El Hakim's truthful- 
ness, we are confronted at last with only a personal opinion— 
since nothing has been advanced to show that the assumed 
opinion is positive knowledge. 

‘Now it seems to me as a very pertinent question, says 
Mrs. Dinning, ‘if there be no such thing as Re-incarnation, 
why did Von Schieler (instead of being stubborn) not say, 
Lou are a lying spirit, and you know you are not speaking the 
truth ! It would be, perhaps, a work of supererogation to 
show up the real nature of this spurious dialectic. Let us 

suppose, again, the existence of El Hakim and Von Schieler, 
and the reality of their communion as alleged, why should the 
one say to the other, Lou are a liar, and you know you are,’ 
merely because the latter professed knowledge which was not 
common to beth! Yet such are the transcendental amenities 
Mrs. Dinning would have expected had Von Schieler disagreed 
with El Hakim in regard to the doctrine of Re-incarnation ! 

Because Von Schieler was stubbornly silent on the question, 
instead of accusing his spirit-brother of conscious mendacity, 
Mrs. Dinning would have us see evidence of the truth of Re- 
incarnation ! 

To go to war against Re-incarnationists in general would be a 
ody soe enterprise, entailing many a terrible wind- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Commesicatiowm: Recriven — * General Lorrison,’ * Questor 
Vite,” *Photogram,’ T.P., G. H. V. G., J. E. J. 

Hanne Catracerr.—A letter which we nst to you in April 
last, to the only addrem you gare as (Melbourne, Victoria), 
has jast been retarned to us marked * Unknown. 

W.A.—No. Do not misunderstand us. We do not my that thers 

are no auch hiap sa genuine psychic photographs. What 

Bay e wane which are pewed off as such ar. 

lent ; that satisfactory proof of genuineness, 

-= therefore be require! wherever posible ; and that 

S when euch prof is not forthouming we ought not to be ex. 

gps ta do møre than hold our judgment in suspense. 


ry question. 


